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The War 





UNITED STATES PROGRAMS FOR THE PROMOTION OF MUTUAL UNDERSTAND.- 
ING WITH OTHER PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 


[Released to the press February 29] 


There follows the text of a report from the Act- 
ing Secretary of State with an accompanying 
memorandum, to the end that the act approved 
August 9, 1939, entitled “An act to authorize the 
President to render closer and more effective the 
relationship between the American republics”, 
may be amended to permit the development of 
similar programs of mutual understanding and 
cooperation with other nations of the world.’ 


Fepruary 21, 1944. 
THE PRESIDENT: 

I have the honor to submit with a view to its 
transmission to the Congress, if you approve, a 
bill to amend the act approved August 9, 1939, 
entitled an Act “To authorize the President to ren- 
der closer and more effective the relationship be- 
tween the American republics.” The purpose of 
the amendment is to authorize extension to other 
nations of the world of programs to promote mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation in general 
character similar to that developed and main- 
tained with the American republics under the 
authority of the existing legislation. 

1, The act approved August 9, 1939 (Public 
No. 355, 76th Congress) authorized appropriations 
whereby the President was enabled to utilize the 
services of the Departments, agencies and inde- 


pendent establishments of the Government in 


carrying out the purposes set forth in the treaties, 
resolutions, declarations and recommendations 


signed by the twenty-one American republics at: 


the Inter-American Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace, held at Buenos Aires in 1936, and 
at the Eighth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States held at Lima, Peru in 1938, This act 


*The report and the memorandum were transmitted to 


Congress by the President with a message of Feb. 29, 1944 


(see H. Doc. 474, 78th Cong.) 


also authorized the creation of advisory commit- 
tees composed of leaders of American thought and 
opinion to provide essential guidance and to en- 
list widespread cooperation on the part of private 
as well as government agencies in formulating a 
concrete program. 

- Under the authority of Public No. 355, funds 
have been appropriated to the Department of 
State for “Cooperation with the American Repub- 
lics”, which funds are in turn allocated to the sepa- 
rate Departments, agencies and establishments 
for the purpose of carrying out specific projects 
relating to the other Americas. 

The coordination and integration of these proj- 
ects into one concrete program is carried out 
through the Interdepartmental Committee for 
Cooperation with the American Republics, which 
approves individual projects on the basis of their 
contribution to the furtherance of more effective 
relationships in the broad divisions of economic, 
social, scientific and cultural fields. 

2. The last of these programs, as it relates to 
the other American republics, developed and 
maintained pursuant to Public No, 355, is centered 
in the Department of State. Close cooperation 
has been maintained with the program carried 
forward by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs through a joint committee which 
has met weekly to consider and correlate all Gov- 
ernment activities in this field. For the present 
year, in accordance with an exchange of letters of 
August 12 and 14, 1942, between the Under Secre- 
tary of State and the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, there has been transferred to the 
Department of State responsibility for those ac- 
tivities having long-range implication which in 
the past have been carried on by the Office of the 
Coordinator. The purpose of this transfer is to 
place the cooperative program of the Government 
on a permanent basis. 
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3. The present scope of the program under the 
direct supervision of the Department of State is 
indicated by the following brief summary of 
activities. 

Exchange of persons. Primary emphasis has 
been placed upon the increase of mutual under- 
standing through personal relationships between 
leaders of thought and opinion in all fields. The 
exchange of persons has in the past included visits 
to the United States of persons of influence in the 
press and professions, education and the sciences 
from the other American republics, and a recip- 
rocal southward movement, as well as the exchange 
of students, interns and professors. 

The Department has cooperated with the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
exchanges related to the important fields of health 
and sanitation, of commerce, industry and agri- 
culture. 

American centers. A substantial part is played 
in the development of continental solidarity by the 
local institutions in the principal cities of the 
other American republics, such as American insti- 
tutes and libraries at Mexico City, Bogoté, and Rio 
de Janeiro. Their membership includes nationals 
as well as resident citizens of the United States. 
Among their activities are the teaching of Eng- 
lish; maintenance of libraries of United States 
books and periodicals; sponsorship of radio pro- 
grams, concerts, lectures and exhibits representing 
the United States; aid in the selection and orien- 
tation of students and other persons who plan to 
travel or study in the United States; and publica- 
tion of articles on American life and civilization. 
American institutes have been formed in twenty- 
two important cities of the other American repub- 
lics and in addition well equipped American libra- 
ries have been set up in Mexico City, Montevideo, 
and Managua. 

Publications. To promote a broader knowledge 
and understanding of American life, books and 
publications are a medium of highest value. The 
Department has cooperated with the Office of the 
Coordinator and with other agencies in meeting 
increasingly numerous requests from libraries, uni- 
versities and other institutions for materials on 
the United States. More than 100 outstanding 
titles in the fields of history, biography, technical 
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works and social studies have already been trans- 
lated or are in process of translation and publica- 
tion. Thousands of volumes and copies of peri- 
odicals in English have also been distributed in 
answer to requests—a movement which has great 
significance in the light of the rapidly growing 
study of English. 

Motion pictures and radio, Motion pictures are 
the world language of today and serve to reach 
all classes of people in foreign countries with the 
story of the United States. During recent months 
educational documentary films procured in co- 
operation with the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs have reached audiences to- 
taling more than two million persons monthly, 
Showings have been made through schools, uni- 
versities, hospitals, army and navy officials, labor 
groups, government officials, political clubs, pro- 
fessional men and other groups of adults and 
children. 

The radio is an indispensable instrument for 
creating an understanding of the United States, 
particularly among the “masses” of foreign coun- 
tries. The Department has cooperated in this 
field with the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, the Office of War Information, and the na- 
tional and other broadcasting companies in the 
United States. 

Reciprocal aspects of the program. A program 
for better understanding must be a two-way proc- 
ess. It is as essential to inform the people of the 
United States concerning the other American re- 
publics and other countries, as it is to inform those 
nations about the United States. Accordingly, 
the Department has sought, with marked success, 
to enlist the active cooperation of the educational, 
intellectual, civic and related institutions and or- 
ganizations—both governmental and private—of 
the United States. 

4. That progress has been made toward the 
establishment of closer and more effective relations 
among the American republics is indicated by 
their unity of thought and action at the confer- 
ences of Foreign Ministers of the American Re- 
publics at Habana in July of 1940, and again at 
Rio de Janeiro in January of 1942; and by the 
general support of the policy of hemispheric soli- 
darity by the peoples of the twenty-one nations. 
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Reports on the basis of approximately four years 
of operations substantiate the conclusion that the 
fostering of closer relations through the facilities 
of an educational and intellectual interchange has 
been an important factor in the success of the broad 
program both to the extent that mutual knowledge 
and understanding have been increased and to the 
extent that cooperation in the economic, scientific 
and social fields has thereby been facilitated. 

5. As transportation and communications have 
progressed, economic interdependence, political 
interaction, social intercourse and intellectual ex- 
change have increased among all peoples. 

This circumstance, in turn, has not only added 
to the knowledge of peoples about one another 
but also emphasized the need for an ever better 
understanding between them. 

To achieve this end, many of the nations insti- 
tuted “cultural programs,” involving the study 
and teaching of foreign languages, the exchange 
of scientific information, books, films and art ob- 
jects, and the interchange of students, teachers and 
technical experts. Some of these programs have 
been carried on under governmental guidance, 
others have been spontaneous undertakings of pri- 
vate initiative. 

As an outgrowth of this general situation, the 
United States undertook under the Authority of 
the Act of August 9, 1939 to initiate under the 
guidance of the Department of State, with co- 
operation from other Government agencies and 
private organizations a program to promote mu- 
tual understanding with the other American 
republics. 

However, from the outset an attempt was made 
to supply the demands for international exchanges 
which came from all parts of the world. Inform- 
ative educational films were supplied, in addi- 
tion to the other American republics, to such coun- 
tries as Belgium, South Africa, Canada and Swit- 
zerland, although in numerous other instances the 
Department was unable to accede to requests for 
films. 

Since the bulk of the Department’s funds for 
international exchanges came from appropriations 
authorized under Public No. 355 (and therefore 
restricted to use in relation to the American re- 
publics), the program for the other areas of the 
world was necessarily developed on a very limited 
scale, 
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6. The changing world situation and the en- 
trance of the United States into the war intensi- 
fied the need for cooperative programs for certain 
areas outside the other American republics. In 
January, 1942, a program with China was initiated 
on a limited scale by means of a grant from the 
President’s Emergency Fund. The three basic 
activities then inaugurated and carried forward 
during the 1943 fiscal year have been: (1) The pro- 
vision of technical and educational leaders to 
China; (2) The extension of aid to Chinese stu- 
dents in the United States thus augmenting 
China’s supply of skilled technicians; and (3) the 
furnishing of certain urgently needed informa- 
tional materials such as microfilms of scholarly 
and scientific articles and books, and documentary 
and educational motion pictures. 

7. Apart from the intensification of the coopera- 
tive program on an emergency basis necessitated 
by the conduct of the war, the widening horizon of 
international responsibilities opened to the United 
States by the war and its probable effects requires 
for the future a continuing and coordinated pro- 
gram to promote mutual understanding with other 
peoples. Provisions of the lend-lease agreements 
already negotiated commit the signatory govern- 
ments to continuing collaboration and cooperation 
for an indefinite period after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. A program underlying and supporting 
these cooperative efforts, recognized as an impor- 
tant factor to their success in wartime, would be 
no less vital in the period of postwar adjustment. 

If the past decades have brought close contacts 
among those peoples having similar interests, the 
postwar world, with increased facilities for trans- 
portation and communication, will undoubtedly 
see these contacts grow both more numerous and 
more continuous. 

Programs of this character are an effective means 
of achieving international, hence national, se- 
curity. Measures which spread an understand- 
ing of the democratic way of life and diffuse 
scientific knowledge useful in organizing it, may 
be made the support of political and economic 
peace measures. In this connection it should be 
emphasized that the amelioration of the lives of 
common men is actually achieved only as they 
learn new ways of doing things. Thus the co- 
operative program may provide means of creat- 
ing necessary conditions for orderly and peaceful 
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development. In providing the world’s peoples 
with the means of doing better for themselves, 
the American people will be creating conditions 
favorable to the development of their own way of 
life; and in this prospect alone is true national 
security. 

Since these cooperative activities provide the 
means of social advancement to peoples in the 
shape of books, trained persons, and other means 
of diffusing knowledge, they do not excite either 
political antipathy, or fear of foreign domination, 
or dread of interference with domestic politics. 
As non-political and non-patronizing activities, 
they are truly the means of implementing a foreign 
policy of a democratic people whose national in- 
terest is the maintenance and orderly development 
of their democracy. 

8. From the foregoing it may be seen that a 
twofold need exists. First, it is evident that there 
is an urgent need for a constructive program of 
long-term and continuing character, not only with 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere but on 
a world-wide basis. Secondly, it is desirable that 
activities developed in furtherance of the program 
should not be inaugurated merely on an oppor- 
tunistic basis as crises arise but should be part 
of a considered and integrated plan. 

To ensure the formulation of a suitable and 
comprehensive program and its effective operation, 
funds should be provided in one appropriation ad- 
ministered under the direction of one responsible 
agency. 

- In developing the program applicable only to 
the American republics which was authorized un- 
der Public No. 355, it is believed that suitable ma- 
chinery has been set up for the centralization of 
appropriations, the concentration of directive re- 
sponsibility and the most effective coordination of 
effort. Public No. 355 as now worded does. not 
authorize the appropriation of funds for the car- 
rying on of an active cooperative program beyond 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere:. The 
limitations of Public No. 355 also preclude the use 
of the valuable advisory committees, already func- 
tioning in relation to the program in the Americas, 
for dealing with the preliminary studies of pro- 
grams for other regions. - Such guidance would. be 
of. inestimable benefit at this time in laying the 
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groundwork on which the permanent post-war 
structure might be erected as well as in meeting 
the urgent current needs of the war period. 

I have the honor, therefore, to recommend that 
the Congress be requested to enact legislation 
amending Public No. 355, in order to authorize ex- 
tension of the program therein comprehended to 
any other country, countries or regions, in fur- 
therance of the objectives of the United States in 
the present war and in the peace to follow. 

A draft of the proposed legislation is enclosed 
for your convenience. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. R. Srerrinros, Jr. 
Acting Secretary of State 


[Enclosure] 


A Brut To amend the Act approved August 9, 
1939, entitled, An Act “To authorize the Pres- 
ident to render closer and more effective the re- 
lationship between the American Republics.” 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the Act entitled an Act “To 
authorize the President to render closer and more 
effective the relationship between the American 
Republics,” approved August 9, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1290), is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the two following sections: 


“Sec. 3. The President is also hereby authorized, 

subject to such appropriations as may be made 
available for the purpose, to develop and main- 
tain, under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
such cultural and cooperative programs with other 
countries of the world as he may consider justified 
in furtherance of the purposes of the United States 
in the present war and in the peace to follow; and 
to create and utilize to such extent as may be 
necessary, subject to the foregoing limitations re- 
specting salary, travel, and expenses, advisory 
committees for assistance in the development of 
such programs. 
_ “Seo. 4. The title of this Act is hereby corrected 
to read, and it may be cited as ‘An Act to pro- 
mote, through mutual understanding with other 
peoples, more effective cooperation for a durable 
peace’.” 
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ADDRESS BY JOSEPH C. GREW AT BOSTON’S 1944 RED CROSS WAR FUND RALLY * 


[Released to the press February 29] 


At a recent luncheon in Washington, in which 
well over a thousand people participated and ap- 
proximately a thousand more had to be turned 
away, honoring Miss Mabel T. Boardman for her 
great service of over 40 years to the American 
Red Cross and to the District of Columbia Chap- 
ter of the Red Cross, the Chief Justice of the 
United States in his address of tribute said: 


“Few women have been so showered with honors 
as has this gracious lady. But, far more 
significant to her and to us than any of these 
well-deserved honors are the shattered lives that 
have been rebuilt because of her efforts—the pain 
and suffering that have been made easier to bear 
because she has helped the Red Cross to fulfil 
its great possibilities. 

“Now, in the nation’s hour of greatest need, her 
grand conception is bearing its finest fruits. In 
collecting life-saving blood plasma, in making mil- 
lions of garments and surgical dressings, in bring- 
ing renewed courage to cur service men on every 
shell-torn battlefield of the world, the Red Cross 
has reached the pinnacle of its service. It is little 
wonder that so many of these men and their rela- 
tives and friends at home are saying, ‘Thank God 
there is an American Red Cross.’ 

“You may well be proud that such a woman is 
the founder of your organization. Proud, yes. 
But you should be humble also, when you look 
upon the example she has set. She has given to 
you and to all Americans a heritage that is to 
be treasured above earthly possessions. She has 
shown us the true significance of that genuine 
philanthropy which knows no bounds of friend- 
ship or enmity, of wealth or poverty. She has 
implanted in us a new conception of human un- 
derstanding, of brotherly love, of compassion, and 
of humanitarian service. That, my friends of the 
Red Cross, is Mabel Thorp Boardman—and that 
is the American Red Cross.” 


‘Delivered in Boston, Mass, Feb. 29, 1944, at the rally 
held by the Boston Metropolitan Chapter of the Red Cross. 
Mr. Grew, formerly American Ambassador to Japan, is now 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. 


I have quoted these words of Chief Justice 
Stone because they so aptly and so poignantly and 
so powerfully convey not only his tribute to a great 
lady but his conception of the mission of the Red 
Cross—its work, its achievements, and its goal of 
splendid service to humanity. Now, once again, 
our opportunity and what I conceive to be our 
high duty of supporting that enlightened service 
lie before us. I do not believe that we—any of 
us—will be found wanting. 

The world-wide character of the Red Cross is 
fittingly and significantly represented here tonight. 
Through all my service of some 40 years abroad 
I have watched the movement take root and de- 
velop in many countries. Strange as it may seem 
today, there was no stronger and more effectively 
constituted an organization of the Red Cross than 
in Japan. The opening paragraph of the consti- 
tution of the Japanese Red Cross Society states: 
“The object of the Japanese Red Cross Society, 
in accordance with the principles of the Interna- 
tional Treaties and in conformity with those of 
the Red Cross Societies of the Powers, is to care 
for the sick and wounded of both belligerents in 
time of war. ...” And the constitution of the 
Japanese Junior Red Cross opens with the words: 
“The Admonition given by H.I.H. Prince Kan-in, 
Honorary President of the Japanese Red Cross 
Society, says that the object of the Junior Red 
Cross Organization is to infuse into the minds of 
little boys and girls the spirit of universal love 
and the fundamentals of hygiene; to practice 
health habits and foster love for children of all 
parts of the world.... The Junior Red Cross 
has a collaborative object in that it follows the 
path of universal love in word and in deed; it 
strives hard for humanitarian training, and works 
for contribution toward the peace of mankind. It 
is a world organization, spiritual in nature, bound 
together with this object, and the Japanese Junior 
Red Cross is but a link of the chain. To be instru- 
mental to an organ of international culture is a 
distinguished feature possessed by the Junior Red 
Cross. In a word, the Japanese Junior Red 
Cross . . . has the characteristic of serving as a 
means for training one’s self, in personal expe- 
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rience, self-government, community life and in- 
ternational education.” 

Those words were not written and adopted with 
tongue in cheek. I knew those Red Cross people 
well. Alas, if the military authorities in Japan 
had allowed their own Red Cross to function as it 
was organized and equipped and intended to func- 
tion, the fate of our American fighting men and 
civilians in prison camps in Japan and the Philip- 
pines might have been a very different story. In 
Japan’s methods of warfare and in the minds of 
the Japanese military there is no room for 
humanity. 

. Ladies and gentlemen, the pleasure and privi- 
lege of meeting and addressing you tonight are 
great. It is right and proper, I think, that in this 
hard-edged life of ours, sentiment should occa- 
sionally be given expression, and my own senti- 
ment for Boston, the city of my birth and youth, 
and for you, the people of Boston, is very deep. 
James Grahame expressed that feeling well: 
“What strong, mysterious links enchain the heart 
to regions where the morn of life was spent.” It 
is with that mutual bond very much in mind that 
I appeal to you tonight. My own life has been 
closely associated with the Red Cross in many 
lands abroad and, as a one-time member of the 
Central Committee, at home. The proceeds from 
my book Report From Tokyo were given wholly 
to the Red Cross, and I say this merely to indi- 
cate that I would not ask you to do something that 
I was not willing to do myself. Other authors, 
including Mr. Stettinius, our Under Secretary of 
State, have done the same. 

I think we ought to look at the question of giving 
generously to the Red Cross from a very simple 
angle: Our young men are fighting, and some of 
them are dying, to preserve the security of our 
country and for civilization and humanity. They 
are, all too often, suffering the agonies of almost 
unbearable pain. The Red Cross can and does 
relieve that pain; often it'can and does make the 
difference between lifé and death. We—you and 
I—cannot actually be at the side of our boys and 
men abroad in their hour of need, and yet we can 
be at their side, not only spiritually but effectively, 
through the Red Cross. Let us all, every one of 
us, have that thought in mind when we are decid- 
ing what our contribution is to be. Let us stop 
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to think-what that extra dollar, or that extra hun- 
dred dollars, or that extra thousand dollars are 
going to mean in practical terms to our fighting 
men on the far-flung battle-fronts and to their 
dependents at home. 

And now, my friends, I turn to another subject. 
The Red Cross is the fundamental theme of this 
great meeting, but I have been asked to say some- 
thing tonight about our war with Japan, and in 
that war, just as in our war with Germany and the 
other enemies, the Red Cross has an essential role 
to play. 

In traveling about our country almost steadily 
since our return from Japan a year and a half ago, 
I have found almost everywhere a very dangerous 
lack of appreciation of the fighting-power and 
staying-power of the Japanese enemy. There 
exists among our people far too much wishful 
thinking, optimism, and complacency to the effect 
that once we have defeated the Germans we shall 
mop up the Japanese in short order. Given the 
situation and the facts as they exist, I cannot see 
any sound basis for that sort of thinking. 

Please let me for a moment try to set forth some 
of those facts. 

First of all, consider the tremendous extent of 
territory which Japan has seized and controls 
today: Korea; Manchuria; all of north China and 
vast areas in other parts of China; most of the 
China coast with its many ports offering shipbuild- 
ing facilities; the islands of Formosa, Hainan, 
Hong Kong; Indochina, Thailand, the Malay 
Federated States, and Singapore; Burma and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands; the Philippines; 
the Dutch East Indies, especially the great islands 
of Borneo, Java, and Sumatra; and in the Pacific 
Ocean many an island fortress which must be re- 
duced or bypassed before we can continue our in- 
exorable approach to Tokyo. The fighting-power 
that we are now able to concentrate and the train- 
ing, grit, and determination of our fighting men 
are progressively and intensively showing their 
inevitable results in the Central and Southwest 
Pacific. But let us not delude ourselves by think- 
ing that we have not still a long, long way to go, 
or that blood, sweat, and tears will not be our 
portion for a long time to come. 

I wonder how many of our people visualize that 
far-flung extent of Japanese-controlled territory 
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that I have described, or who realize that within 
those areas there exists practically every raw ma- 
terial that any country could need or desire for 
national power—oil, rubber, tin, metals, medicines, 
foodstuffs—practically nothing is lacking. Fur- 
thermore, the Japanese control an almost unlim- 
ited supply of native labor—both skilled and un- 
skilled—which we know by long experience that 
they will use as forced labor to process these raw 
materials. And the Japanese will let no grass 
grow under their feet in developing that power, 
for they are hard-working, pertinacious, thor- 
ough, and scientific in their methods. 

To keep that great prospective empire of theirs 
together, the Japanese need two further assets: 
one is ships, the other time—ships to ferry man- 
power and supplies between the homeland and the 
outlying areas, time to consolidate and to develop 
their territorial gains. We are attending to their 
shipping daily, as published statistics show. I 
myself do not know just what their present ship- 
building capacity is; perhaps none of us knows 
in precise terms. Certainly they are building a 
great many wooden ships in the many ports under 
occupation; with equal certainty we are sinking 
their ships with heartening regularity. 1 would 
say, as I often have said, that shipping is the 
“Achilles’ heel” of Japan, but we shall have to sink 
a great deal more tonnage before the end comes 
in sight. 

As for time, that is the most important factor in 
all their calculations, and that is the asset we can- 
not afford indefinitely to allow them, for time to 
them means strength. 

People often ask me if the morale of the Jap- 
anese will not eventually crack, especially when 
we begin to bomb Tokyo and their other cities. 
Nobody can with certainty predict the effects on 
Japanese morale of such eventual bombing, simply 
because the Japanese people have never yet been 
subjected to persistent bombing from the air, and 
it is dangerous to try to measure Japanese men- 
tality and psychology by Western yardsticks. But 
it is important, in this connection, to remember 
two things: first, that the Japanese people 
throughout history have been subjected to and 
have become inured to great and continual cata- 
clysms of nature—earthquakes, typhoons, fire, and 
floods; and secondly, that their military police ex- 
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ercise a strangle-hold on the people probably sur- 
passing in effectiveness even the strangle-hold of 
the Gestapo on the people of Germany. I have al- 
ways believed that German morale will crack in 
due course and that once that process begins it 
will be like a snowball rolling downhill, gather- 
ing momentum as it goes. I do not believe that 
the morale of the Japanese will similarly crack 
until we are very near the end of the road, if then. 
Some authorities disagree with me on this point. 
I may be wrong, and I hope I am wrong. The 
point cannot be proved yet. But let us not allow 
our calculations to be based upon or influenced 
by any assumption of an eventual disintegration 
of Japanese morale or any hope of domestic revolt 
of the Japanese people against their military mas- 
ters. They are a fanatical people. 

What I do think will happen is this. Ata given 
moment, when the Japanese military leaders know 
beyond peradventure that they are beaten or that 
they cannot win, they will more than likely try to 
get us into an inconclusive and compromise peace. 
The pill, if presented, will be beautifully sugar- 
coated. It might involve an offer to retire their 
forces from a large or considerable part of the 
occupied areas, on condition that we leave their 
homeland undisturbed. It might go farther still. 
But unless we continue our determination to de- 
stroy that Japanese military machine and caste 
and cult once and for all, and unless we take effec- 
tive measures to prevent that cancer of aggressive 
militarism from digging underground and secretly 
building itself up again, as it did in Germany, 
our sons and grandsons will be fighting this war 
over again in the next generation. The show- 
down must be complete and irrevocable. 

I believe that our people should look on this war 
with Japan not through rosy glasses but with a 
full realization that the struggle may be very much 
longer and tougher than our optimists conceive. 
We should all appreciate the fact that the Japa- 
nese, as I have repeatedly said, are fanatics and 
that they are capable of fighting to the last car- 
tridge and the last man wherever they may be. In 
the outlying areas they will have taken every step 
to render those areas so far as possible self-sus- 
taining against the day when, through the process 
of attrition of their shipping, they can no longer 
count on connection with the homeland, putting in 
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order the industrial and war plants already avail- 
able, erecting new ones, building up their stock 
piles. Knowing the nature of that enemy, I would 
not care to base my calculations on the wholesale 
unconditional surrender of those far-flung forces 
even after the investment of Tokyo by our troops. 
I do not think that we can afford to take anything 
for granted. I think that we should be prepared 
for a long, hard pull, perhaps much longer and 
harder than our people are able today to visualize, 
and I think that, as time goes on, our determina- 
tion to cut out that cancer of aggressive militarism 
wholly and permanently should steadily be inten- 
sified, never for a moment relaxed, so that Japan 
can never again threaten world peace. 

In fighting this war Japan has an important 
practical advantage in the power to place any 
Japanese in any position for any work at any time. 
The technical advantages of such a system are 
apparent, for it affords flexibility and elasticity 
in the war machine on the home-front. 

Mr. Matsuoka, the Foreign Minister of Japan 
who took Japan into the Axis, used to tell me that 
the United States and the other democracies were 
incapable of waging total war. This is the day 
of the totalitarian powers, he said; Germany will 
unquestionably win the war and will control all 
of Europe, while Japan will continue to be the 
“stabilizing power” in greater East Asia. Democ- 
racy, he added, is bankrupt. The American peo- 
ple are effete and flabby from too much luxury 
and are dependent on their creature comforts. 
The democracies, Matsuoka went on, could never 
make the sacrifices required for total war. In any 
case, he said, your domestic troubles and disunity 
would also make it impossible for you to wage 
total war. These were not necessarily his precise 
words but they represent the drift of his argu- 
ment. In reply I said to him that little did he 
understand the fundamental spirit of our democ- 
racy. I said that we hated war and were generally 
not prepared for war, and when war came we were 
likely to start in low gear with the wheels grating 
and grinding in the initial stages. What he could 
not realize, however, was that when war was forced 
upon us we would rapidly move up through the 
gears, and that when once we slipped into high 
gear with the component parts of our great ma- 
chine working in unison nothing in the world could 
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stop us. I remember Mr. Matsuoka looking at me 
to see if I were joking, and when he saw that J 
was grimly serious he shook his head as if he were 
talking to a child. 

We have already proved Mr. Matsuoka’s lack 
of comprehension of the spirit of our democracy 
and of the American people. We have proved 
that our so-called “effete” democracy is capable of 
waging total war. 

I have been asked my reaction to the reported 
atrocities of the Japanese military in the Philip- 
pines and elsewhere. Neither you nor I can inter- 
pret our reaction in words, for our feeling is far 
too deep to try to express it in language. Our 
anger against those responsible for these das- 
tardly acts is inexpressible, and at the same time 
I know that we are all filled with the deepest sorrow 
for those who have suffered and that our profound 
sympathy goes out to their families at home. 
Such mediaeval barbarism and unspeakable atroci- 
ties can have only one effect in our country— 
namely, to arouse our people from coast to coast 
and make us fight the war with grimmer determi- 
nation than ever before. 

As to the reaction in Japan to these revelations, 
we must realize that the Japanese people will not 
be allowed to know the facts through their own 
authorities or controlled radio or press, and they 
will have no opportunity to learn the facts from 
abroad since they are allowed no short-wave radio 
sets and no access to foreign newspapers. I re- 
member many talks with prominent Japanese be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, even with members of the 
Imperial Diet, who knew nothing about the rape 
of Nanking, or the insensate cruelties and indis- 
criminate bombing of undefended Chinese towns 
and villages and of our religious missions in China, 
or the indignities purposely inflicted on American 
citizens by the Japanese military. Similarly, 
those people will not be permitted to know of the 
terrible acts of their armed forces in the Philip- 
pines, in Thailand, and elsewhere. 

Now, as to the reaction of the Japanese military 
leaders to these revelations. Strange as it may 
seem, the Japanese, even the military leaders, do 
not like to be regarded by the rest of the world as 
uncivilized. I think that the reaction upon indi- 
viduals will differ according to the character and 
personality of the individual, Some will be 
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merely angered, and I doubt whether the perpe- 
trators themselves will have any feeling whatever 
of repentance. But others, including perhaps 
some of the highest leaders, may and probably will 
feel a sense of shame or, at the very least, a desire 
to offset in future this record of barbarism. The 
Japanese people as a whole would, if they knew 
the facts, be utterly ashamed. They showed this 
sense of shame in a spontaneous and nation-wide 
demonstration when their military fliers sank our 
ship the Panay in 19387. The mere revelation of 
these atrocities cannot and will not change the 
inherent character of any Japanese, but it is con- 
ceivable and I hope possible that the higher mili- 
tary leaders may gradually, if not immediately, 
take steps to insure better treatment for our com- 
patriots who are still prisoners in their hands. 

In broadcasts to Japan I am appealing for that 
spark of chivalry in war which in times past the 
Japanese have asked us to associate with the Bu- 
shido code. 

Before closing this statement, I should like to 
read to you a letter. You may perhaps have read 
it already because it was published in the Reader’s 
Digest about a year ago, but it cannot be read too 
often, and I only wish that every man, woman, 
and child in our country could know it by heart. 
It is called “Testament of Youth” and it is a letter 
from a United States naval flier, missing since the 
Battle of Midway, to a friend at home: 


“The Fates have been kind to me. When you 
hear people saying harsh things about American 
youth, you will know how wrong they all are. 
So many times that now they have become com- 
monplace, I’ve seen incidents that make me know 
that we were never soft, never weak. 

“Many of my friends are now dead. To a man, 
each died with a nonchalance that each would have 
denied was courage, but simply called a lack of 
fear and forgot the triumph. If anything great 
or good has been born of this war, it should be 
valued in the youth of our country, who were never 
trained for war, who almost never believed in war, 
but who have, from some hidden source, brought 
forth a gallantry which is homespun, it is so real. 

“Out here between the spaceless sea and sky, 
American youth has found itself, and given of 
itself, so that a spark may catch, burst into flame, 
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and burn high. If our country takes these sac- 
rifices with indifference it will be the cruelest in- 
gratitude the world has ever known. 

“You will, I know, do all in your power to help 
others keep the faith. My luck can’t last much 
longer. But the flame goes on and only that is 
important.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, if we are to keep that 
flame going on, and if we are to take those sacri- 
fices not with indifference and cruel ingratitude 
but*with a grim determination to justify those 
sacrifices, and furthermore if we are to afford the 
millions of American men in our armed forces 
every chance of living through this conflict, I know 
of no better way to do it than by opening our 
hearts to the humanitarian appeal of the Red 
Cross in order that we may keep the Red Cross 


.at the side of our fighting men and their dependents 


at home in their hour of greatest need. Tonight 
our thoughts are, above all else, with the success 
of the coming Red Cross campaign. I appeal to 
you all who are here tonight, and to all citizens 
of Boston as well, to open your hearts and to give. 


LEND-LEASE SHIPMENTS TO THE 
SOVIET UNION 


[Released to the press by the Foreign Economic Administration 
February 28] 


Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tor, made the following statement on February 28: 


Shipments of munitions and other war supplies 
under lend-lease from the United States to the 
Soviet Union in 1943 were almost double 1942 
shipments. 

A total of 8,400,000 tons? of supplies with a 
dollar value of $4,243,804,000 was exported to the 
Soviet Union from the United States from the 
beginning of the Soviet-aid program in October, 
1941 to January 1, 1944. Shipments in 1943 totaled 
5,400,000 tons, compared to 2,800,000 tons in 1942. 
Shipments in December 1943 were the largest on 
record for any single month in the history of 
the Soviet-aid program. 

Several hundred more cargo ships left with lend- 
lease supplies for Russia in 1943 than in 1942, and 
99 percent of the ships sailing in 1943 reached port 


*U.S. tons of 2,000 pounds. 
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in safety. In 1942 twelve out of every hundred 
ships taking supplies from the United States to 
the Soviet Union were sunk by enemy submarines, 
surface raiders, or bombers. In 1943 only one ship 
out of every hundred was lost. 

Up to January 1, 1944 more than 7,800 planes 
had been sent from the United States to the Soviet 
Union. Over 3,000 of these were ferried all the 
way by air to the U.S.S.R. More than 5,000 planes 
were sent in 1943, twice as many as in 1942. Vir- 
tually all planes sent to the Soviet Union have 
been combat types. In 1943 they were principally 
Bell Airacobra P-39 fighters, Douglas A-20 attack 
bombers, and North American Mitchell B-25’s. 

We had sent, up to January 1, 1944, over 4,700 
tanks and tank-destroyers and over 170,000 trucks, 
33,000 jeeps, and nearly 25,000 other military mo- 
tor vehicles. Twice as many trucks were sent in 
1943 as in 1942 to help meet the advancing Red 
Army’s transport and supply needs. For the men 
of the Red Army over 6,000,000 pairs of army boots 
have been shipped, together with large quantities 
of food needed to maintain the Soviet Army ra- 
tions. Food shipments have consisted principally 
of wheat and flour; dried peas and beans; sugar; 
canned, cured, and dehydrated meat; powdered 
milk, dried eggs, and dehydrated vegetables; and 
substantial quantities of lard, pork fat, and veg- 
etable oils, including oleomargarine. We have 
sent over 580,000 tons of these fats and oils, which 
have been especially important to the Soviet Army 
rations during the winter offensives carried on in 
sub-zero weather. In addition to these fats and 
oils we have sent 50,000 tons of butter especially 
for use in Soviet Army hospitals. Food shipments 
to the Soviet Union up to January 1, 1944 totaled 
2,250,000 tons. In 1943 these food shipments were 
about 314 percent of our total food supply in the 
same period. 

In addition to food, we have sent 9,000 tons of 
seeds under lend-lease to aid Soviet production 
of its own food in new agricultural regions and 
in devastated areas reconquered from the Germans. 

Other shipments to the Soviet Union up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1944 have included: 


177,000 tons of explosives for manufacture into 
bombs and shells in Soviet factories; 
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1,350,000 tons of steel, 384,000 tons of aluminum, 
copper, and other metals, and $400,000,000 
worth of industrial equipment, machinery, 
and machine tools for the production of 
Soviet artillery, tanks, planes, and other war 
weapons; and 

740,000 tons of aviation gasoline and other refined 
fuels and lubricating oils needed for the Soviet 
Air Force and for the ground fighting on the 
Eastern front. 


In order to reduce the Soviet’s need for refined 
fuels from the United States, 145,000 tons of re- 
finery equipment have been sent for installation 
in the U.S.S.R. American engineers in the 
U.S.S.R. are now assisting in the construction of 
these refineries which will, when completed, pro- 
duce large additional quantities of aviation gas- 
oline and other refined products from Russia’s own 
oil resources. 

Similarly, the United States shipped to the 
Soviet Union in 1943 used and new machinery for 
a complete tire factory that can produce at least 
1,000,000 military-truck tires annually from the 
Soviet’s own synthetic and natural rubber sup- 
plies. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
RED ARMY 


[Released to the press by the White House February 29] 


The President received on February 29, 1944 the 
following message from Marshal Stalin: 


“T ask you to accept my sincere thanks for your 
friendly congratulations? on the occasion of the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the Red Army and on 
the successes of the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union in the struggle against the Hitlerite invad- 
ers. Iam strongly convinced that the time is near 
when the successful struggle of the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union, together with the armies of 
the United States and Great Britain, on the basis 
of the agreements reached at Moscow and Tehran, 
will lead to the final defeat of our common enemy, 
Hitlerite Germany.” 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 26, 1944, p. 204. 
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SUSPENSION OF OIL SHIPMENTS TO 
SPAIN 
[Released to the press March 4] 


On January 28, 1944 the Department of State 
issued a press release of which the opening sen- 
tence reads as follows: “The loadings of Spanish 
tankers with petroleum products for Spain have 
been suspended through action of the State De- 
partment, pending a reconsideration of trade and 
general relations between Spain and the United 
States in the light of trends in Spanish policy.” ? 

The foregoing statement related only to Spanish 
tanker loadings in the Caribbean area. In addi- 
tion to the suspension of tanker loadings, the 
Department decided to suspend the granting of 
export licenses for the shipment of packaged pe- 
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troleum products, including lubricants, from the 
United States, so long as the tanker loadings were 
suspended. In taking this decision, however, the 
Department did not cancel outstanding licenses 
for packaged petroleum goods. The packaged 
goods in question are being shipped under licenses 
granted before the suspension took effect. 
Incidentally, under the petroleum program in 
effect prior to the suspension of loadings, Spain 
would ship from United States ports less than 3 
percent of her total limited liftings in the Western 
Hemisphere. The amount of lubricants being 
shipped on the vessel referred to in the morning 
press of March 4? represents,a very small portion 
of the petroleum products which Spain could 
otherwise import were it not for the suspension of 


loadings. 
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UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH THE EXISTING ARGENTINE REGIME 


Statement by the Acting Secretary of State 


(Released to the press March 4] 


The foreign policy of the United States since 
the beginning of the war has been governed pri- 
marily by considerations of support to the prose- 
cution of the war. That applies to our relations 
with any country. That is the single uppermost 
point in our policy and must remain so. 

Prior to February 25, the Argentine Govern- 
ment had been headed by General Ramirez. On 
January 26, 1944 his Government broke relations 
with the Axis and indicated that it proposed to 
go further in cooperating in the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere and the preservation of 
hemispheric security. 

Suddenly, on February 25, under well-known 
circumstances, General Ramirez abandoned the 
active conduct of affairs. This Government has 
reason to believe that groups not in sympathy with 
the declared Argentine policy of joining the de- 
fense of the hemisphere were active in this turn of 
affairs. 


’ BULLETIN of Jan. 29, 1944, p. 116. 
?Philadelphia Record. 


The Department of State thereupon instructed 
Ambassador Armour to refrain from entering of- 
ficial relations with the new regime pending de- 
velopments. This is the present status of our 
relations with the existing Argentine regime. 

In all matters relating to the security and de- 
fense of the hemisphere, we must look to the sub- 
stance rather than the form. We are in a bitter 
war with a ruthless enemy whose plan has included 
conquest of the Western Hemisphere. To deal 
with such grave issues on a purely technical basis 
would be to close our eyes to the realities of the 
situation. 

The support, by important elements inimical to 
the United Nations war effort, of movements de- 
signed to limit action already taken could only 
be a matter of grave anxiety. 

The United States has at all times had close ties 
with Argentina and the Argentine people. It has 
consistently hoped, and continues to hope, that 
Argentina will take the steps necessary to bring 
her fully and completely into the realm of hemi- 
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spheric solidarity, so that Argentina will play a 
part worthy of her great traditions in the world- 
wide struggle on which the lives of all of the 
American countries, including Argentina, now de- 
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pend. The policies and types of action, present 
and future, which would effectuate this full co- 
operation are fully known in Argentina, as in the 
rest of the hemisphere. 
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APPOINTMENT OF TWO ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARIES OF STATE 


[Released to the press February 29] a 

There follows the text of the report to the 
President of the Acting Secretary of State and 
the accompanying draft of proposed legislation 
to provide in the present emergency, and for so 
long thereafter as may be necessary, for the ap- 
pointment, with the consent of the Senate, of two 
additional Assistant Secretaries of State. 


Fesrvarky 21, 1944. 
Tue PRESIDENT: 

I have the honor to submit, with a view to its 
transmission to the Congress, if you approve, a 
bill to provide for the appointment of two addi- 
tional Assistant Secretaries of State in the present 
emergency and for so long thereafter as may be 
necessary. 

The purpose of this bill is to facilitate the con- 
duct of the foreign relations of the United States 
and to assure in these times an instrumentality 
fully adequate to assist in directing the foreign 
policy of the Government, and to protect and pro- 
mote the national] interests. 

Just as maintenance of good relations and mu- 
tual understanding between the United States and 
other nations makes indispensable an effective For- 
eign Service, legislation to accomplish which has 
recently been recommended to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Congress, it is indispensable that 
the Department of State be organized effectively 
to handle the greater complexity of problems, 
many of a new, delicate and unprecedented char- 
acter, which today require solution in the broad 
domain of foreign relations. 

Certain readjustments possible within the 
framework of existing legislation have already 


*The report and the draft of proposed legislation were 
transmitted to Congress by the President with a message 
of Feb. 29, 1944 (see H. Doc. 456, 78th Cong.) 


been made to assure an organization equal to the 
responsibilities given to the Department to dis- 
charge. These readjustments are not a complete 
solution of all the administrative problems of the 
Department. Studies are constantly being con- 
ducted looking to improvement. The adjust- 
ments recently undertaken will, however, achieve 
a substantial broadening and intensification of the 
work and a higher coordination of political, eco- 
nomic, and other activities, than has heretofore 
been possible. 

Further to implement the machinery of the 
Department of State, I consider it not only desir- 
able but imperative that authority be given in the 
present emergency and for so long thereafter as 
may be necessary to provide additional Assistant 
Secretaries of State, to whom may be delegated 
broad authority and ample facilities to participate 
in the formulation of policy and to direct the 
carrying forward of those activities in world 
affairs determined to be in furtherance of national 
interests and the attainment and maintenance of 
a stable peace. 

The proposed legislation has been referred to 
the Director or the Bureau of the Budget, who has 
informed the Department that its transmission to 
the Congress is not inconsistent with the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal program. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Epwarp R. Sterrrntvs, Jr. 
Acting Secretary of State 


[Enclosure] 


A Bmx To authorize the appointment of two 
additional Assistant Secretaries of State. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
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Congress assembled, That there shall be in the 
Department of State an Under Secretary of State 
and not to exceed six Assistant Secretaries of 
State, each of whom shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and who shall serve without numerical 
designation of rank. 
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APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 
[Released to the press March 3] 

Mr. Frederick William Nichol has been ap- 
pointed a Special Adviser on Administration to 
the Secretary of State. He will assist the De- 
partment in implementing the reorganization plan 
announced on January 15, 1944. 
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ADAPTATION OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE TO ITS NEW NEEDS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


There follows the text of a report of the Acting 
Secretary of State to the President on the need 
for amending the act of February 23, 1931, as 
amended, for the grading and classification of 
clerks in the Foreign Service :* 

Fesruary 21, 1944. 
THE PRESIDENT: 

I have the honor to submit, with a view to its 
transmission to the Congress, if you approve, a 
bill to amend the act of February 23, 1931, as 
amended by the act of April 24, 1939 (22 U.S.C., 
secs. 3, 5, 7, 11, 12, 15, 23a, b, c, fy and g). 

The principal purpose of this bill is to assure 
a Foreign Service adequately equipped to deal with 
the complexity of problems and wider scope pre- 
sented in modern international affairs. Mainte- 
nance of good relations and mutual understanding 
between the United States and other nations makes 
indispensable an effective Foreign Service; a For- 
eign Service trained to cope with political, social, 
and economic problems, as well as adequately to 
represent this country’s interests, to protect its 
nationals, to foster its trade. 

The problems of the present emergency in the 
field of international relations and the practical 
certainty that they will continue either perma- 
nently or for an indefinite period after the war 
have impelled the Department to give careful con- 
sideration to the adaptation of the Foreign Service 
to its new needs and responsibilities and particu- 
larly to seek legislative authorization to permit 





*The report was transmitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent with a message of Feb. 29, 1944 (see H. Doc. 457, 78th 
Cong.) 


the recruitment of a permanent corps of highly 
qualified technical and scientific officers. "The need 
for this has been emphasized by the present situ- 
ation in the other American Republics and else- 
where throughout the world, which has led the 
Department to provide its missions and certain 
important consulate posts temporarily with 
highly specialized personnel not available in suf- 
ficient numbers in the ranks of the Foreign Service. 
This has been made possible through the estab- 
lishment of the so-called Auxiliary Service, to 
which appointments have been made for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

It is expected that the volume and importance 
of regular diplomatic and consular work will con- 
tinue to increase. The Foreign Service as now 
constituted is qualified to carry on this work fully 
and effectively ; furthermore, it contains within its 
ranks some officers who have become specialists 
in finance, economics, research, public relations, 
and other technical fields. However, new and un- 
precedented personnel requirements in the field 
call for the services of a greater number of spe- 
cially trained technicians than can be developed 
within the Foreign Service as presently organized. 
It is felt, moreover, that a certain number of these 
should be experts of high standing who have de- 
voted themselves principally or exclusively to im- 
portant work in their particular fields. When- 
ever such a specialist is needed, the Department 
should be in a position to seek the services of the 
best talent available, and the attached bill pro- 
vides the necessary legislative authorization for 
meeting that. need. 
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Recruitment for the Foreign Service was dis- 
continued immediately after Pearl Harbor. To- 
day its strength is below normal and continuing 
to decrease, while the Department is faced with 
increased responsibilities of the greatest impor- 
tance, now practically all of which are directly 
related to the war effort. When peace comes there 
will for a number of years have been no new entry. 
Officers who have remained at their stations as 
a matter of duty during the war will retire. To 
cope with the personnel problem which will con- 
front the Department, and to increase the efficiency 
of the Service, is the principal purpose of the leg- 
islation proposed. 

It is not enough that new recruits be obtained, 
who in time will be enabled to discharge the heavy 
responsibilities of the post-war period, but imme- 
diately hostilities cease and more normal relation- 
ships are resumed a corps of technical and scien- 
tifically trained personnel will be essential to 
augment the remaining corps of Foreign Service 
officers, whose ranks, further depleted by deaths, 
resignations, and retirements, will be inadequate 
to the multiple responsibilities of the peace. 

Officers of this category will be appointed to 
the Foreign Service by the Secretary of State, after 
such examination as he might find suitable. They 
will be appropriately commissioned with designa- 
tions appropriate to their duties in the Foreign 
Service establishments to which they may be as- 
signed. They will be recruited from the existing 
Foreign Service Auxiliary; the administrative, 
fiscal, and clerical personnel of the Foreign Serv- 
ice; or from among the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of State or that of other departments of the 
Government. It is anticipated that in some 
instances the services of specialists will be required 
for only a temporary period and provision is made 
enabling these to be obtained by detail from other 
departments. However, there will clearly be a 
continuing need for a permanent group of highly 
trained technicians. 

The accompanying bill would permit the rapid 
recruitment, as and when needed, of these special- 
ists, and would afford at the same time to qualified 
and experienced members of the administrative, 
fiscal, and clerical branch of the Foreign Service 
a broader field for advancement. Some of the 
latter employees have responsibilities equaling 
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those of certain career officers. As a result of long 
experience, they are experts in one or more fields 
such as office administration, citizenship and im- 
migration work, shipping, and commercial and 
economic reporting. They would, under the pro- 
visions of this bill, be accorded salary classifications 
and official status commensurate with the charac. 
ter of their duties. It would also offer them an 
additional incentive to train themselves to qualify 
and by examination to become eligible for ap- 
pointment as Foreign Service officers. 

Various Members of the Congress in the course 
of hearings on appropriation bills have manifested 
repeatedly a strong interest in this group of em- 
ployees, and it is believed when the provisions of 
this bill are enacted the Department will be en- 
abled to attract the best talent available and to 
retain the valued services of existing personnel 
who merit recognition. 

The bill presented to your consideration car- 
ries into the organic Foreign Service law, with 
minor changes, the provisions of the act approved 
June 26, 1930 (5 U.S.C. 118a) relating to allow- 
ances for living quarters. These allowances are 
now granted to enable officers of the Foreign Serv- 
ice effectively to represent this country abroad and 
to enable the making of wide contacts and to per- 
mit all American personnel to continue to maintain 
American standards of living. The allowances, as 
distinguished from salary, are premised on the 
varying conditions which obtain at the many duty 
stations and are essential to meet the extraordinary 
costs in maintenance of appropriate standards of 
living and in the performance of the public busi- 
ness. They are essential to the maintenance as 
well of a mobile, flexible, and fully democratic and 
efficient service. 

Percentage limitations contained in the legisla- 
tion now proposed for amendment as respects per- 
sonnel in each class of the Foreign Service are 
removed as destructive of the initiative and morale 
of the younger officers, who, by reason of. the ex- 
isting restrictions, are or will be prevented from 
advancements due to the failure of new recruits to 
the service and the retention in the higher brackets 
of officers who but for the war would have applied 
for and been granted retirement. Removal of the 
percentage limitations is obviously necessary to 
prevent the service from becoming completely 
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frozen and to remove the serious threat to efficiency 
and morale. 

The proposed bill provides for the bonding of 
Foreign Service officers, as well as other officers 
or employees of the Department of the Foreign 
Service, and recognizes in its amended form the 
pertinent provisions of the act approved December 
29, 1941 (55 Stat. 875). The revision suggested 
has been drafted in collaboration with officers of 
the Treasury Department, to whom it is agreeable. 

Other amendments of a minor character are 
proposed as matters of administrative convenience 
without in any way impairing the effectiveness of 
necessary controls over those now provided and in 
keeping with changed conditions and the provi- 
sions of the present bill. 

Section 10 of the draft bill amends, agreeable 
to Reorganization Plan II of the President, sec- 
tion 31 of the act of February 23, 1931, to provide 
for representation on the Foreign Service Per- 
sonnel Board of. officers of the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture. It, moreover, re- 


moves the penalty attaching to acceptance of the 
position of Chief of the Division of Foreign Serv- 


ice Personnel in the Department, a penalty attach- 
ing today to no other position in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and one which as a matter of simple jus- 
tice, as well as in the interest of good administra- 
tion, should be removed. It is axiomatic that if 
an officer is to be chosen by reference to his special 
qualifications, character, and integrity to assume 
the responsibilities of this difficult post, he should 
be accorded the same right to future advancement 
that is held out to other Foreign Service officers 
who, while well qualified in various ways, may not 
combine the qualities and capacities which the 
Chief of the Division of Foreign Service Personnel 
must possess effectively and impartially to handle 
personnel. This officer is especially selected from 
among officers who have attained the highest grade 
in the classified service for a most difficult assign- 
ment in the Department, acceptance of which occa- 
sions loss of the allowances he would be accorded 
if he were assigned for field duty, and as the law 
presently provides, he further is denied the privi- 
lege of nomination as a minister or ambassador for 
a period of 3 years following termination of this 
assignment, even though he may have meritori- 
ously acquitted his responsibilities. I feel confi- 
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dent that this amendment will have the unqualified 
approval of the Congress. 

In addition, the amendment proposed will per- 
mit the Division of Foreign Service Personnel to 
be organized on a basis and scale adequate to cope 
with the personnel problems of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, which have long since outgrown the physical 
capacity of the Division as it has been possible to 
organize it under existing law. Provision is also 
made for the Director of the newly created Office 
of Foreign Service Administration of the Depart- 
ment. 

This legislation would increase the cost of main- 
taining the Foreign Service but would enable 
strengthening of that service to serve economically 
and effectively the expanding needs of all Govern- 
ment departments and agencies in the foreign field. 
The scale of compensation of the clerical, adminis- 
trative, and fiscal service will follow, insofar as 
practicable, the Classification Act of 1923 used by 
the Civil Service, since this would provide a broad 
and flexible system under which this personnel 
could be appropriately classified in accordance 
with their particular qualifications and experience. 
The special technical and scientific personnel would 
be appointed to classified grades within the For- 
eign Service structure commensurate with the 
candidate’s age, qualifications and experience, and 
personnel of this category detailed for special duty 
would be paid as though they continued to serve 
in their regular civil-service positions. Personnel 
would, as a matter of equity, receive the allowances 
provided pursuant to the amended provisions of 
this bill and similar to those now granted Foreign 
Service officers under section 19 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1931 (22 U.S.C., sec. 12). Suitable re- 
tirement privileges would be provided for perma- 
nent (but not temporary) appointees through their 
integration into the Foreign Service retirement and 
disability system. 

In the critical years ahead, the Government of 
the United States will need, and should have, a 
Foreign Service second to none. It has such a 
Foreign Service at the present time, and the pro- 
posed authority to provide it with a corps of highly 
trained experts and technicians, recruited from 
the best talent procurable, will enable it to dis- 
charge successfully all the new demands and re- 
sponsibilities that will be placed upon it. 
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Representatives of the Department of State are 
prepared, at the request of the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress, to supply additional de- 
tailed information with respect to the accompany- 
ing bill. It has been referred to the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, who has informed the 
Department of State that there is no objection to 
its submission to the Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. R. Srerrrnivs, Jr. 
Acting Secretary of State 
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EXCHANGE OF PUBLICATIONS 
United States and Iraq 


The American Minister to Iraq transmitted to 
the Secretary of State, with a despatch dated Feb- 
ruary 17, 1944, an agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and the 
Government of Iraq for the partial exchange of 
official publications, effected by an exchange of 
notes dated February 16, 1944. 

Each of the notes is accompanied by a list of 
the official publications to be regularly exchanged 
by one Government with the other Government. 
Under the agreement new and important publica- 
tions which may be initiated in the future are to 
be included in the lists for exchange without the 
necessity of subsequent negotiations. The official 
exchange office for the transmission of the publi- 
cations on the part of the United States is the 
Smithsonian Institution, and on the part of Iraq 
the official exchange office is the Translation and 
Publication Section of the Iraqi Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The publications exchanged will be re- 
ceived by the Library of Congress on behalf of the 
United States and by the Public Library of Bagh- 
dad on behalf of the Iraqi Government. Each 
party to the agreement agrees to bear the postal, 
railroad, steamship, and other charges arising in 
its own territory, and to expedite the shipments as 
far as possible. 

The agreement entered into effect on February 
16, 1944. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 
United States and Afghanistan 


The American Minister to Afghanistan in- 
formed the Secretary of State, by a telegram dated 
February 29, 1944, that by an exchange of notes of 
that date an agreement was concluded between the 
Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of Afghanistan for the exchange 
of official publications. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 
Dominican Republic 


The Mexican Ambassador at Washington in- 
formed the Secretary of State, by a note dated 
February. 15, 1944, that the Dominican Republic 
has notified the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Mexico of its adherence to the Convention Pro- 
viding for the Creation of an Inter-American 
Indian Institute, in accordance with the second 
paragraph of article XVI of that convention. The 
convention was opened for signature at Mexico 
City on November 1, 1940. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCIENCES 


El Salvador 


By a letter dated February 28, 1944, the Director 
General of the Pan American Union informed the 
Secretary of State that the Convention on the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
which was opened for signature at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union on January 15, 1944, was signed for El 
Salvador on February 18, 1944. 

The convention was signed on January 15, 1944 
for the United States of America, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, and Panama; on January 20, 1944 for 
Cuba and Ecuador; and on January 28, 1944 for 
the Dominican Republic and Honduras. 


PROVISIONAL FUR SEAL AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA 


On February 26, 1944 the President approved 
an act entitled “An act to give effect to the Pro- 
visional Fur Seal Agreement of 1942 between the 
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United States of America and Canada; to protect 
the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands; and for other 
purposes” (Public Law 237, 78th Cong.) 

The Provisional Fur Seal Agreement between 
the United States of America and Canada, re- 
ferred to in the above-mentioned law, was effected 
by an exchange of notes signed in Washington 
on December 8, 1942 and December 19, 1942. Ar- 
ticle X of the agreement provides in part as fol- 
lows: “This Agreement shall enter into force on 
the day the President of the United States of 
America approves legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress of the United States for its enforcement, 
and the day the Government of Canada issues an 
Order in Council applying the provisions of the 
Agreement, or should the President’s approval of 
the legislation and the issuance of the Order in 
Council be on different days, on the date of the 
later in time of such approval by the President 
or issuance of such Order in Council.” 








Legislation 




















A Bill To Amend the Organic Act of Puerto Rico: Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, United States Senate, 78th Cong., 
1st sess., on S. 1407. November 16, 17, 18, 24, 25, 26, 
and December 1, 1943. iv, 605 pp. 

To Amend the Communications Act of 1934: Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate Commerce, United 
States Senate, 78th Cong., 1st sess.,on S. 814. November 
8, 4, 5, 9, 11, 12, 15-19, 22-24, 29-30; December 1-4, 
6-10, 14-16, 1943. iv, 1022 pp. 

Alaska Fishery Act: Hearing before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, on 
§. 930, a bill to assure conservation of and to permit the 
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fullest utilization of the fisheries of Alaska, and for 
other purposes. January 20, 1944. iv, 154 pp. 


War and Post-War Adjustment Policy: Report on war 
and post-war adjustment policy submitted by Bernard 
M. Baruch and John M. Hancock to James F. Byrnes, 
Director, Office of War Mobilization, on February 15, 
1944. S. Doc. 154, 78th Cong. iv, 108 pp. 


Annual Report of the Alien Property Custodian: Message 
from the President of the United States transmitting 
the annual report of the Alien Property Custodian on 
proceedings had under the Trading with the Enemy Act, 
as amended, for the period beginning March 11, 1942, 
and ending June 30, 1943. H. Doc. 417, 78th Cong. vi, 
166 pp. 


Appointment of Two Additional Secretaries of State: 
Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting report of the Acting Secretary of State, and the 
draft cf proposed legislation to provide in the present 
emergency, and for so long thereafter as may be neces- 
sary, for the appointment, with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, of two additional Assistant Secretaries of State. 
H. Doc. 456, 78th Cong. 2 pp. 


Amending Act Grading Clerks in the Foreign Service: 
Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting report from the Acting Secretary of State and 
the draft of proposed legislation to amend the act en- 
titled “An Act for the Grading and Classification of 
Clerks in the Foreign Service of the United States of 
America, and Providing Compensation Therefor” ap- 
proved February 23, 1931, as amended. H. Doce. 457, 
78th Cong. 8 pp. 

Closer Relationships Between the American Republics: 
Message from the President of the United States trans- 
mitting report from the Acting Secretary of State with 
an accompanying memorandum. H. Doc. 474, 78th Cong. 
6 pp. 

An Act To give effect to the Provisional Fur Seal Agree- 
ment of 1942 between the United States of America and 
Canada; to protect the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands; 
and for other purposes. Approved February 26, 1944. 
(H.R. 2924] Public Law 237, 78th Cong. 5 pp. 
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